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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[Prom July I, 19*0, to June 30, 1921] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

In an effort to settle the vexing nationalistic and imperialistic prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the peace treaties, the 
series of Allied conferences inaugurated last year (cf. last Record, p. 
11) were continued during the period under review. In Brussels, on 
July 2, the Allies tentatively agreed that the German indemnity should 
be $30,000,000,000 payable $750,000,000 annually for the first five years 
and $1,250,000,000 each year thereafter; it was expected that interest 
charges would double the total No agreement was reached, however, 
as to the manner of distribution. Italy held out for twenty per cent 
and Rumania demanded a share which the Great Powers were un- 
willing to allow. Shortly afterwards the Allied premiers with their 
staffs and a German delegation headed by Chancellor Fehrenbach 
met in a conference at Spa, July 5-16, to discuss four important ques- 
tions, namely: German disarmament, punishment of war criminals, 
indemnities, and German coal deliveries. The first sessions were de- 
voted to disarmament. The Allies insisted that Germany comply with 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty providing for reduction of her 
army to 100,000 men. Chancellor Fehrenbach, after citing the dan- 
gers that beset the German Republic in the form of great industrial 
unrest and communist and monarchist disturbances, pleaded for an 
extension of time (fifteen months), which the Allies refused to grant. 
On July 9 a compromise was effected, the Germans agreeing to dis- 
solve the Sicherheitswehr and Einwohnerswehr, to cause the immediate 
surrender of concealed arms, to convert the Reichswehr into a small 
regular army, to abandon every form of compulsory military service, 
and to observe faithfully the other military and aviation clauses of 
the Treaty. The Allies consented to extend the time for reduction 
of the army to January 1 but demanded that the army should not 
exceed 150,000 men on October 1; they also gave permission to Ger- 
many to keep forces in the neutral zone and promised aid in prevent- 
ing arms from being smuggled in from the occupied area. As a 
guarantee for the fulfilment of this agreement the Allies reserved the 
right of military occupation of the Ruhr or other German territory. 
As to the trial of German war criminals, the German Minister of 
Justice, Karl Heinze, admitted that because of insufficient evidence 
little had been accomplished, and that in order to obtain the desired 
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results Allied cooperation was necessary. After deliberation, permis- 
sion was given to Germany to send representatives to France and 
England for the purpose of collecting evidence. The last days of the 
session were taken up with problems of indemnity and coal deliv- 
eries. The German plan for indemnity was not accepted; it asked 
that the amount of reparation be fixed definitely and that annual, but 
not necessarily equal, payments extend over a period of thirty years. 
To enable Germany to meet her obligations, the plan proposed Allied 
aid in the form of food, fodder, fertilizers and raw materials. A de- 
tailed scheme for the establishment of an international syndicate to 
rebuild devastated France, the cost to be borne ultimately by Ger- 
many, was also set forth. The proposal concluded by stating Ger- 
many's willingness to make deliveries of such materials as were pos- 
sible and requested credit therefor on her reparations account. The 
discussion on coal deliveries threatened to disrupt the conference; 
Germany's claim that 1,100,000 tons per month was her utmost capacity 
was rejected by an Allied ultimatum demanding 2,000,000 tons per 
month. The German delegation, fearing an invasion of the Ruhr dis- 
trict, reluctantly yielded on July 16. By the terms of the protocol 
Germany undertook to deliver 6,000,000 tons of coal to the Allies by 
November 15; failing this, the Allies were to occupy the Ruhr or some 
other German territory. The coal was to be credited against repara- 
tions and five gold marks per ton was to be paid by the Allies for the 
purchase of food for the German miners. The Allies agreed to set 
up a mixed commission at Essen for the purpose of studying local 
conditions and to improve the food, clothing and housing of the 
miners; they also consented to a mixed commission, with German 
representation, to deal with the allotment of the coal output from 
Upper Silesia. On July 22 the German state presidents in conference 
decided to comply with the Spa agreement. In the meantime the 
Spa representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium 
and Portugal had apportioned the reparations as follows: France, 52 
per cent, British Empire 22 per cent, Italy 10 per cent, Belgium 8 per 
cent, Japan and Portugal H of one per cent each; the remaining 6J4 
per cent to be reserved for Jugoslavia, Greece and Rumania. With 
Germany disposed of for the time being, the premiers turned their 
attention to the Turkish and Polish problems. Turkey objected to 
the treaty (cf. last Record, pp. 9-10) and sought modification of the 
clauses dealing with Thrace and Smyrna (cf. infra, p. 3). The Allies 
refused to alter the treaty and on July 17 gave the Ottoman author- 
ities, under threat of ejection from Europe, ten days in which to sign 
it. This period was further extended because of the serious differ- 
ences which had arisen between Greece and Italy over the disposition 
of Albania, Adalia and the islands of Dodecanese. In the summer of 
1919 Italy and Greece entered into a special convention defining their 
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aspirations with regard to the Balkans and the Orient. It was then 
agreed that if Greece did not realize her aspirations in Thrace or if 
Italy failed to acquire a mandate for the valley of the Meandro and 
Adalia, the convention would be void. When Greek troops crossed 
into Adalian territory, Italy, on July 22, denounced the convention; 
but a week later Greece expressed disapproval of the action of her 
troops and immediately the two governments arranged for a special 
military commission to delimit the Adalian boundary. They also en- 
tered into a second convention which designated the Dodecanese as 
Greek, with the exception of Castellorizzo and Rhodes, possession of 
which will be determined by a plebiscite at the expiration of 15 
years. This protocol, together with the Turkish treaty, was signed at 
Sevres on August 10. Serbia and the Hedjaz declined to sign, the 
former because she was required to pay a quota of the Turkish debt 
pertaining to territory awarded to her by the Treaty of Bucharest in 
1913; the latter because of the French mandate over Syria {cf. infra, 
p. 7). Two factors of prime importance in connection with the 
Russo-Polish situation were considered at the Spa meeting, Allied 
trade with Russia and the Russo-Polish war (.cf. infra, p. 85). Even 
before the conference assembled, the Soviet troops were pushing back 
the armies of the Polish Republic; the Poles in their despair officially 
appealed, July 6, to the Spa representatives for military assistance. 
In declining to give aid Mr. Lloyd George stated that four months 
previously the Poles had been warned by England against carrying 
on aggressive war with the Bolsheviki, and suggested that the best 
course for Poland now was to make peace. On July n, however, 
after further diplomatic parley between the British and French pre- 
miers, the Allies, through the medium of Great Britain, dispatched a 
note to the Soviet government asking that it conclude an armistice 
with Poland subject to the condition that the Polish troops retire 
behind Poland's legitimate boundaries. It further proposed that, fol- 
lowing the armistice, a conference of all the border states be held for 
the purpose of fixing boundaries. The note declared that should 
Russia refuse an armistice and attack the Poles within their proper 
boundaries, the Allies would then give Poland their assistance. The 
negative reply to this proposal, under date of July 18, was received 
too late for consideration at Spa. In the main it signified Russia's 
desire to negotiate directly with the Poles and opposed a general 
conference on the ground that Moscow had already made peace with 
the smaller border states. Lord Curzon's reply, July 20, stated that 
the Polish government had been urged by the Allies to initiate armis- 
tice negotiations; if Moscow refused and the Soviet armies continued 
their advance, the British government and its Allies would assume 
that it was the intention of the Soviet government to make war upon 
the Polish people, in which event the Allies promised their support 
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to Poland. Even more significant was Lord Curzon's intimation that 
negotiations for resumption of trade between Russia and the British 
Empire would be held in abeyance until the Russo-Polish difficulty 
had been adjusted. Within a week Tchitcherin informed the British 
Foreign Office that the Soviet government was agreeable to a confer- 
ence, not between Russia and the border states, however, but be- 
tween Russia and the Great Powers, for the purpose of concluding a 
general peace. As a preliminary to such conference Moscow de- 
manded the surrender of General Wrangel, and to discuss this point 
the Allied premiers held a conference at Boulogne on July 27. Mil- 
lerand, refusing to be won over by Lloyd George, opposed the Tchi- 
tcherin plan and was disposed to agree to a conference if it were 
clearly understood that Poland, and Poland alone, should fill its 
agenda and that all the border states should participate in the discus- 
sion. Accordingly Great Britain forwarded a note to Moscow, incor- 
porating the objections of the French premier to Russia's plan and 
expressing the opinion that if any conference were held the matter of 
Poland should be the first subject discussed. — Incidentally at the 
Boulogne conference a decision was reached whereby the Spa coal 
agreement (cf. supra, p. 2) was to be financed through the Repara- 
tions Commission. — Pending negotiations for an armistice between 
Russia and Poland, the Entente on July 30 advised Warsaw that the 
Allies would not permit Poland to accept any Soviet arrangement in- 
volving the complete or partial disarmament of Poland, a change in 
government dictated or brought about by the Soviets, acceptance of a 
boundary line less favorable than that originally drawn by the Peace 
Conference, or the use of Poland as a " bridge " in any sense between 
Russia and Germany. The following day Moscow's reply to Lloyd 
George's Boulogne note was received. Though conciliatory in tone, 
it reviewed the Polish matter, charging the Poles with being respon- 
sible for the delay in the armistice negotiations, and indicated, by way 
of reply to certain Allied trade queries, that trade with Russia was an 
impossibility until the Soviet government was recognized. Additional 
correspondence between London and Moscow and numerous confer- 
ences between Lloyd George, Kamenev and Krassin resulted in a 
British ultimatum to the Soviet authorities to declare a ten-day truce 
with Poland. Moscow's refusal to comply came as a serious blow to 
the British premier's peace efforts and led directly to an Allied con- 
ference at Hythe (Lympne), August 9-10, at which a decision was 
reached to the effect that should the Russo-Polish negotiations then 
under way at Minsk fail, the Allies would at once adopt the follow- 
ing program (in the case of Great Britain to be subject to the ap- 
proval of Parliament): stringent economic blockade of Soviet Russia, 
aid to General Wrangel, and assistance to Poland in the shape of 
supplies, naval support, military advice and guidance; no Allied 
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troops, however, were to be sent to Poland. That Allied unanimity 
at Hythe was more superficial than real, and that France and Great 
Britain were quite at odds on the matter of Russian policy, was evi- 
denced by subsequent events. France on August 11, without consult- 
ing Great Britain, recognized General Wrangel; two days later, in 
a communication to the American State Department, she expressed 
agreement with the American note to Italy refusing to recognize the 
Soviet government (cf. infra, p. 90); at the same time she was rush- 
ing munitions, officers, and supplies to the hard-pressed Poles. When 
Sir Reginald Tower, High Commissioner of Danzig, in an effort to 
avoid serious trouble between the Germans and the Poles and in 
order to observe strict neutrality, in accordance with a resolution of 
the Assembly of the Free City, forbade transportation of these sup- 
plies through the city, France made a vigorous protest. Again on 
August 13 she expelled the two delegates of the British Labor 
Council of Action, Adamson and Gosling, who had been sent to confer 
with representatives of French labor in an attempt to prevent Allied 
war against the Soviets. This lack of harmony between the two gov- 
ernments was again clearly demonstrated in their advice to Warsaw 
relative to the Soviet peace , proposals transmitted on August 10 to 
Poland through London. Moscow, while recognizing Poland's inde- 
pendence, demanded the reduction of the Polish army to 60,000, the 
prohibition of war imports, the Curzon line as the eastern Polish 
boundary, and free transit through Polish territory. France advised 
refusal of the offer and continuation of war; Britain, while making no 
suggestion that the Poles should not seek a modification of the pro- 
posals, warned Poland that it must not expect British military aid to 
better the Soviet terms. Anglo-French relations, strained as they 
were, soon began to improve. By August 20 the Poles were on the 
offensive (cf. infra, p. 85); France had agreed to withhold sending 
troops to the aid of Wrangel and the Moscow government, by amend- 
ing its original peace terms so as to make sovietization of Poland 
practically compulsory, had offended Great Britain. To improve the 
situation further the British and Italian premiers, in conference at 
Lucerne, August 23, adopted proposals to be submitted to France 
calling for Allied action to secure Poland her full rights under the 
Versailles Treaty; at the same time they agreed that until Moscow 
abandoned her intention of imposing Bolshevism upon Poland by 
force they would neither acknowledge nor deal with Soviet Russia. 
This step, most agreeable to France, was supplemented the following 
day by a quasi-ultimatum from London to Moscow charging the 
latter with bad faith and giving it, under threat of complete severance 
of British-Bolshevist relations, until August 27 to withdraw those 
provisions of its peace terms so humiliating to Poland. In acqui- 
escing, the Soviet authorities left the door open for further trade 
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negotiations with the British government. It was not until October 
12 that a Russo-Polish armistice was concluded; the treaty of peace 
was signed on March 18. — On February 19 a defensive alliance be- 
tween Poland and France was concluded; mutual approval of policies 
affecting Continental and particularly Eastern Europe, as well as 
mutual assistance in economic reconstruction, were provided for by 
the treaty. — Another attempt to strengthen Allied amity was made 
by M. Millerand and Signor Giolitti in a conference at Aix-les-Bains, 
September 13-14, where not only Franco-Italian relations but the gen- 
eral European situation was discussed. This resulted in a substantial 
agreement to the effect that real world peace could come only through 
the harmonious concert of Italy, France and Great Britain together 
with the equitable and sincere fulfilment of the various treaties which 
ended the World War. On the questions of policy toward Soviet 
Russia and admission of Germany to the League of Nations, the 
Italian premier failed to win Millerand over to the Lloyd George 
point of view. — By warmly supporting Poland, by reaching an ami- 
cable understanding with Italy, by recognizing Wrangel and by re- 
fusing to accept the British point of view toward Russia, Millerand 
adhered to the policy, so consistently followed since the Great War, 
of making France supreme upon the Continent. It was to this end 
that in July a defensive alliance between France and Belgium was 
negotiated, the latter reserving the right to remain neutral in all dis- 
putes between France and other nations respecting French colonial 
possessions. — Both France and Italy took more than a passing in- 
terest in the formation of " The Little Entente ", a defensive alliance 
entered into between Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia on August 14 
and adhered to by Rumania shortly afterward; efforts to induce Poland 
to join were nullified on account of the dispute between the Czechs 
and Poles respecting Teschen (cf. last Record, p. 127). By the terms 
of this treaty the three parties pledged themselves to support each 
other against an unprovoked attack by Hungary. Rumania, however, 
expressly stipulated that Adriatic questions should not concern the 
alliance and that Jugoslavia must not expect help in any controversy 
with Italy. This reservation was quite unnecessary, as the long con- 
flict between the two countries, concerning Fiume and the Adriatic 
littoral, was finally adjusted on November 12 when a treaty was made 
at Rapallo, Italy. According to its provisions, Fiume was made an 
independent city linked by a "corridor" to Italian Istria; the famous 
Monte Nevoso and the St. Peter railway station on the Istrian fron- 
tier were awarded to Italy; the Istrian boundary was redrawn in 
order to give greater justice to Slav populations; Zara was placed 
under Italian suzerainty; the strategic islands of Cherso, Lussin and 
Unie were given to Italy; and the rest of Dalmatia, including the 
portion assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London, was transferred 
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to Jugoslavia. — A considerable stir in world politics was occasioned 
on November 5 by the publication of the terms of an Italo-Franco- 
British agreement for maintaining respective spheres of influence in 
Asiatic Turkey. This pact, secretly signed at Sevres on August 10, 
the date of the Turkish peace treaty, defined the areas of special in- 
terest to France and Italy; it assigned to France the Syrian and 
Cilician coasts, the hinterland extending across the middle reaches of 
the Euphrates through southern Kurdistan to the undefined frontiers 
of Armenia, omitting Mosul, which was presumably assured to the 
British. Westward of the French sphere, between Cilicia and the 
coast facing Rhodes, Italian interests were recognized as supreme, 
and the right was reserved to Italy to exploit the Heraclea coal basin. 
The British sphere was not defined, but the implication was that it 
included the remainder of the old Turkish Empire in Asia. While 
the agreement did not take the form of an alliance, it nevertheless 
pledged the contracting powers to render diplomatic support to each 
other in maintaining their respective positions in their particular 
zones of interest. The Mersina-Tarsus-Adana railway and that part 
of the Bagdad railway lying in Turkish territory, as defined by the 
treaty with Turkey, was to be operated by capital furnished equally by 
British, French and Italian financiers. In this connection the French 
government had the privilege of exchanging its rights in the Bagdad 
railway for the exclusive exploitation of railroads within its area of 
special interest. Subject to the Sevres treaty, an open-door policy 
was to be maintained in all the spheres of influence; this treaty, how- 
ever, was not ratified and during the year under review the whole 
Near Eastern situation apparently became more complicated. — The 
conference of Allied premiers at London, convened on November 27 
and continued throughout the first week of December, for the pur- 
pose of taking action relative to the overthrow of Venizelos and the 
return of Constantine to Greece (c/. infra, p. 96), accomplished little 
aside from dispatching notes freighted with warnings and threats; 
the meeting, however, did disclose the divergent interests and opin- 
ions of the Allies. France sought two things: an Allied vote for 
immediate action to prevent Constantine's return, and peace with 
Turkey. To accomplish the latter she advocated a revision of the 
Sevres treaty and stood ready not only to sacrifice Greek claims in 
Smyrna but to modify her own claims in Cilicia. It was rumored 
that Mr. Lloyd George in opposing both of these measures sought to 
retain Britain's grip on Constantinople by strengthening the bonds of 
Anglo-Hellenic friendship; certain it is that he informed the con- 
ferees that he would wait on events before taking precipitate action. 
Italy, although opposed to Greece as her commercial and imperialistic 
rival, voted with England on this occasion. — The Near Eastern ques- 
tion again came up for discussion when, by invitation of the Powers, 
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delegations from Greece and the two rival governments of Turkey 
met with the Supreme Council in London, February 21-March 12, to 
consider the advisability of revising the Sevres treaty. As a result 
the Allies on the last day of the conference handed to the Greek and 
Turkish representatives the following proposed modifications: exclu- 
sion of the eastern shores of the Sea of Marmora from the demili- 
tarized zone; withdrawal of the Allied troops from Constantinople as 
soon as the Powers were satisfied as to the good faith of the Turks; 
Turkey to have two votes instead of one on the Straits Commission, 
and the right to vote, as well as to advise, on the Financial Commis- 
sion; the Sultan to have sovereignty over Smyrna on condition that 
he respect its rights and liberties and grant local autonomy to each 
nationality of its population; the Greeks, however, retained the right 
to keep a garrison in the town of Smyrna. The other provisions of 
the Sevres treaty were not changed and the above proposals, with 
slight modification, were acceptable to both Constantinople and the 
Kemalists but were rejected in toto by the Greeks. In the meantime, 
on March 9, a secret treaty had been made by M. Briand and repre- 
sentatives of the Angora government by the terms of which an imme- 
diate peace was declared; France in return for extensive economic 
concessions agreed to withdraw from Cilicia, and the boundary be- 
tween Syria and Turkish territory as arranged in the Sevres treaty 
was altered. On March 12, the last day of the London conference, 
Italy also concluded a secret pact with the Turkish Nationalists, 
pledging herself to support the Turkish demands for the restitution 
of Thrace and Smyrna. In return for this and the withdrawal of all 
Italian troops from Ottoman territory, Italy is guaranteed certain eco- 
nomic concessions and monopolies, including right of priority in the 
coal basin of Heraclea. It was in the face of such odds that Constan- 
tine launched his unsuccessful offensive on March 20 in an attempt 
to enforce the unratified Sevres agreement of August 10 (cf. infra, p. 
96). A second offensive was about to begin when on June 19 the 
Entente, after a two-day conference at Paris, suggested that Greece 
delay military operations and consent to a peace with Mustapha 
Kemal as arranged by the Allied Powers; this offer has not as yet 
been accepted. — The Russo-Polish and Near Eastern problems seem 
to have been hardly less perplexing and vexatious to the Allied 
Powers than those relative to Germany and Austria. After the Spa 
Conference the question of German disarmament continued to be the 
subject of numerous notes between the Entente Powers and the Ger- 
man government; negotiations relative to reparation were also con- 
tinued. At a conference of Allied and German economic experts, 
held at Brussels, December 16-21, Germany after outlining her finan- 
cial status submitted a reparation plan which did not differ materially 
from one proposed by her at the Spa Conference. She also sought 
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to arrange for credits totaling 6,000,000,000 gold marks with which 
to purchase food and raw materials. After debate on sequestration of 
German property abroad, the conference adjourned, the German rep- 
resentatives taking with them a list of Allied suggestions for certain 
economic reforms. In the hope of disposing of the reparations prob- 
lem, as well as the question of disarmament, another Allied confer- 
ence was called in Paris, January 24-29. To the French demand that 
the total indemnity be placed at 400,000,000,000 gold marks, Lloyd 
George vigorously objected and was duly supported by Italy. After 
three days of heated debate the following decision was reached: 
Germany was to pay the Allies within a period of 42 years the sum 
of 226,000,000,000 marks or its equivalent, payments to be made on a 
sliding scale of annuities of from 2,000,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 marks; 
Germany was to pay during the 42 years an annual tax of 12 per 
cent on the total of her exports; she was also to revise her interior 
fiscal system, balance her budget, curtail the issue of paper money, 
increase her taxes generally, raise the imposts on alcohol and tobacco, 
and increase her railroad fares and postal rates; finally, Germany 
was forbidden to make foreign loans without Allied approval. In the 
event that Germany should not fulfil these conditions the Allies were 
to have the right to seize the German customs, levy taxes on the 
Rhineland, exercise financial control over Germany, and impose mili- 
tary penalties. At this meeting the Allied premiers also adopted the 
Reparation Commission's proposal that German coal deliveries be in- 
creased to 2,200,000 tons per month with no further premiums on 
ordinary coal but an allowance of two gold marks per ton for coal 
of special quality. The 500,000 tons which the Germans had failed to 
deliver under the Spa agreement (c/. supra, p. 2) were also to be 
made up. In regard to disarmament, the Conference gave the Ger- 
mans until July 1 to comply with the Spa agreement (cf. supra, p. 1). 
As a final word, it invited the German authorities to send delegates 
to a meeting of the Allied premiers to be held in London, February 
28, to discuss ways and means for fulfilling these terms. The Paris 
Conference had scarcely concluded its sessions before its work be- 
came the object of bitter attack; the German government frankly 
asserted that it would resist to the death the Allied terms, and in this 
declaration it was supported by national sentiment; it consented, how- 
ever, to attend the London Conference on the supposition that it 
would be allowed to present counter proposals which would receive 
consideration. According to these proposals, submitted by Dr. 
Simons on March 1, the German government offered to pay a total 
indemnity of 50,000,000,000 gold marks, deducting 20,000,000,000 for 
payments already made. This offer, however, was conditional on the 
favorable outcome of the Upper Silesian plebiscite, German freedom 
from all commercial restrictions, permission to make payments in 
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five-year instalments, and also on Germany's success in raising the 
necessary funds to make payments at the specified time. In reply 
the Allied premiers delivered an ultimatum requiring Germany to 
accept their reparation demands within four days, or submit a settle- 
ment approximating them, under penalty of Allied occupation of Ger- 
man territory. As no satisfactory answer was received, French 
troops on March 8 occupied the German cities of Dtisseldorf, Duis- 
burg and Ruhrort in the heart of one of Germany's greatest industrial 
regions. This move was accomplished without incident and had no 
apparent effect upon the German attitude of refusal. Matters were 
not improved when on March 16 the Reparations Commission de- 
manded that Germany pay 12,000,000,000 gold marks before May I, 
one billion of which was to be paid by March 23, but on this last- 
mentioned date Germany replied that she did not owe this amount, 
and could not pay it if she did. Their patience exhausted, the Repara- 
tions Commission and Allied premiers at once took steps to devise 
means to compel the Germans to comply with their demands, France 
finally declaring that with or without the support of her allies she 
would occupy the whole Ruhr district by May 1 unless the Germans 
unconditionally accepted the terms of the London conference. Lloyd 
George was reluctant to proceed to this extremity and the Italian 
spokesmen were in accord with him; it was largely at his suggestion, 
therefore, that a scheme to levy a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on all 
German goods coming into any of the Allied countries, to be paid by 
Germany, was adopted. Each country was to formulate and pass the 
necessary tariff law but it was understood that the sums collected 
should be pooled and divided as indemnity. This plan, inaugurated 
by England, France and Belgium, met with bitter opposition from the 
business men and its efficiency was largely nullified when Lloyd 
George admitted that Great Britain intended to keep all its own re- 
ceipts until the British share of the indemnity had been liquidated. — 
Meanwhile, with the apparent hope of staving off intervention and 
securing more favorable terms, the German government, after having 
asked the United States to act as mediator, on April 24 requested it 
to pass judgment on a new set of reparation proposals as a basis of 
negotiation. On May 3 Washington advised Berlin that in its opinion 
these proposals, admitting German liability to the extent of 50,000,- 
000,000 marks, did not afford a basis for discussion acceptable to the 
Allies. — Simultaneously with the submission of this new reparation 
scheme, a two-day conference of the Entente premiers at Hythe came 
to an end. At this meeting the German problem was reviewed in 
detail and a tentative program for the enforcement of the Allied 
terms was agreed upon to be submitted to the Supreme Council. — 
The Allied Council assembled at London, April 30, on the eve of the 
threatened French invasion and, after six days of deliberation, dis- 
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patched an ultimatum to Germany incorporating, among other things, 
a new reparation offer. The conditions which the Germans were to 
accept without reservation by May 12, under threat of the invasion 
and occupation of the Ruhr, were, briefly, as follows: disarmament in 
accordance with the Versailles Treaty, trial of war criminals without 
further delay, immediate payment of the sum due May 1 which the 
Reparations Commission had already called upon Germany to make, 
and acceptance of indemnity terms as outlined by the Reparations 
Commission. Under this new arrangement the total bill against Ger- 
many was fixed at 132,000,000,000 gold marks ($33,000,000,000); $12,- 
500,000,000 must be paid in bonds bearing 5 per cent interest, $3,000,- 
000,000 by July I, 1921, and $9,500,000,000 by September 1, 1921. To 
provide for interest and a sinking fund of one per cent on these bonds, 
Germany was to pay annually $500,000,000 (2,000,000,000 gold marks) 
in two instalments plus a levy of 25 per cent on all her exports. For 
the remaining $20,500,000,000 Germany was to turn over to the Repara- 
tions Commission blank bonds to be issued by the Commission 
at such times as the return from the export tax should warrant. To 
furnish a nucleus for a fund an additional one per cent was levied 
on Germany's foreign trade. Confronted with French occupation of 
the Ruhr, Germany yielded to the Allied ultimatum on May 10, when 
the Reichstag voted 221 to 175 in favor of acceptance. On the fol- 
lowing day the Wirth cabinet, which in the crisis had succeeded the 
Fehrenbach ministry (cf. infra, p. 80), notified the British premier of 
the German decision. — In the course of the year two important pleb- 
iscites have been held. On October 10 the Klagenfurt section of 
Lower Austria decided by a vote of 22,025 to 15,278 to remain under 
Austrian sovereignty rather than become a part of Jugoslavia. The 
latter, dissatisfied with the result, sent troops into part of the region 
but later withdrew them under threat of Allied action. The long- 
awaited and much-discussed plebiscite in Upper Silesia took place on 
March 20 under the surveillance of the Interallied Plebiscite Com- 
mission and some 30,000 Allied troops. While the vote gave the 
Germans a majority of approximately 255,000, no decision as to allo- 
cation of territory was made. Under the Versailles Treaty the Su- 
preme Council had authority to divide the region according to the 
expressed wishes of the residents of the various communes. In the 
ten counties nearest to Poland the vote was 435,236 for Poland and 
408,786 for Germany; by communes the result was 645 for Poland and 
200 for Germany. In the six districts nearest to Germany the vote 
was 307.214 for Germany and 36,170 for Poland, and 582 communes 
decided for Germany against 60 for Poland. The vote showed that 
within the more populous Polish counties the important industrial 
cities, e. g., Konigshiitte, Beuthen, Tarnowitz and Kattowitz, were 
carried by the Germans by large majorities. France as the ally of 
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Poland proposed to give the Poles the districts which they carried 
together with the German industrial centers, or two-fifths of the en- 
tire territory, including the greater part of the richest coal deposits 
of Europe. This division was stubbornly opposed by Great Britain 
and Italy, who proposed to award to Poland the counties of Pless, 
Rybnik and part of Kattowitz, where the Poles are in vast majority. 
Pending the Allied decision a grave international situation arose; 
rumors to the effect that the Allies would decide adversely to Poland 
caused serious uprisings, which finally culminated, early in May, in 
the seizure of the richest parts of the entire region by Polish insur- 
gents. Under their leader, Adalbert Korfanty, former Polish High 
Commissioner of the plebiscite, they set up an independent govern- 
ment with Korfanty at its head. These acts aroused intense excite- 
ment in Germany and a protest was made to the Allied governments 
on May 5. Germany offered to aid the Allies in the suppression of 
the insurrection, but this offer was categorically refused by France, 
and soon after German irregulars under General Hofer came into 
conflict with Korfanty's forces. The situation thus created led almost 
to an open rupture between Britain and France. On May 13 Lloyd 
George, addressing the House of Commons, severely censured the 
Poles for seizing the disputed area and suggested the possibility of 
German assistance in suppressing the revolt; his speech was greeted 
with a storm of protest in France, Briand formally declaring that 
Poland and France had performed their full duty in restoring order; 
as to German intervention in Silesia, he insisted that France would 
never consent thereto. This tension was eased somewhat when a 
decision was reached to send Allied troops to restore order, and by 
June 18 both the German irregulars and the Polish insurgents had 
consented to withdraw. — On October 28 Rumania, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan entered into a treaty giving Bessarabia to Rumania; 
Russia was not consulted and, under the terms of the covenant, will 
not be permitted to question the transfer even upon establishing a 
recognized government. — A controversy growing out of the ambi- 
tions and jealousies of rival oil companies resulted in an exchange of 
notes between Holland and the United States. On April 20 a bill 
passed the Second Chamber of the Dutch Parliament giving to Dutch 
interests the exclusive right of oil exploitation in the Djambi district 
of the island of Sumatra for a period of 40 years. America opposed 
this and demanded equal opportunity for Americans in Sumatra and 
elsewhere throughout the Dutch East Indies; this was emphasized 
on May 27 following an unsatisfactory reply from the Hague under 
date of May 10. The Dutch government refused to yield, declaring 
on June 21 that pledges on the Djambi field were given before Wash- 
ington intervened. — The matter of mandates was also a subject of 
controversy during the year. The Allies assumed, after the failure 
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of the United States to ratify the Versailles Treaty and send repre- 
sentatives to the League of Nations, that the Supreme Council pos- 
sessed sole power to allocate mandates. On this dubious assump- 
tion an Anglo-French agreement for exploitation of oil territories of 
the Near East was entered into; the plan was made public on July 23 
and the United States registered a protest on November 20, warning 
the Allies that mandates must not be allotted or defined without con- 
sulting the United States government, and arguing further for an 
open-door policy to all nations in mandate territory. The reply of 
the British government rejected this contention in so far as it per- 
tained to Mesopotamia, declaring that it would not discriminate 
against its own nationals, some of whom had acquired monopolistic 
rights in Mesopotamia before mandates were conceived. — At the In- 
ternational Congress of Communications held in Washington, Novem- 
ber-March, for the purpose of determining the disposition to be made 
of cables which had been taken from Germany and which the Amer- 
ican representatives insisted should be internationalized, a contro- 
versy arose between the United States and Japan concerning the 
island of Yap, the terminus of important cable lines between the 
United States and the Far East. Japan, supported by Great Britain 
and France, declined to surrender absolute sovereignty over this 
Pacific territory, which the Supreme Council had assigned to her as 
mandatary. The United States refused to acknowledge this sov- 
ereignty, maintaining that it had never consented to the inclusion of 
Yap in the Japanese mandate, and in a note to the Council of the 
League of Nations, February 21, Secretary of State Colby asked that 
the matter be reopened in order that it might have a proper settle- 
ment. The Council on March 2 admitted the contention of the 
United States but declared the allocation of Yap to Japan had been 
the work of the Supreme Council. On April 6 the American govern- 
ment sent identical notes to Britain, France, Italy and Japan insisting 
once more that the failure of the United States to ratify the Peace 
Treaty did not deprive it of any rights in the disposition of the ex- 
German colonies. In their several replies the Powers, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, tentatively accepted the American point of view but 
the matter is still undetermined. — Final arrangements for the consor- 
tium loan to China were completed at a conference of financiers from 
Great Britain, France, Japan and America, held in New York, October 
"-15.— The sessions of the International Postal Union Congress were 
held in Madrid during the first week in October. — An Internationa] 
Patent Bureau was established at Brussels under a convention signed 
November 15 by France, Belgium, Brazil and nine other countries. 



